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ARGENTINA. June 4.—General Perén was inaugurated as President. 
In a message to the National Assembly he said that never again would 
anyone be allowed to injure Argentina by exploiting the working class. 
Social justice would be brought to every proletarian. The principle of 
the Government would be ‘at home, absolute respect for Argentine 
traditions and institutions, and economic benefits for all; abroad, firm, 
unshakable, and uncompromising maintenance of Argentine sovereignty, 
and respect for foreign undertakings”. Private capital would be re- 
spected, provided that it did not attempt economic domination. He 
implied that Argentina’s acceptance of the pan-American political 
and economic agreements of Chapultepec and San Francisco might not 
be ratified by Congress if they were found to conflict with the Argentine 
Constitution. 


AUSTRALIA. une 8.—The Prime Minister announced that an 
' agreement had been signed in Washington as final settlement of Lend- 
lease reciprocal aid, under which neither Government paid the other 
for articles or for the services used in achieving victory. U.S. surplus 
property in Australia was valued at $27 million, and Australia would 
pay America for about three-quarters of this within go days, the balance 
' being spent in Australia in measures to increase cultural relations 
between the two countries. 


_ AUSTRIA. June 4.—Dr. Gruber in London. (see Great Britain.) 


BOLIVIA. May 30.—The Government announced the discovery of a 
subversive plot and decreed a state of siege throughout the country. 


BURMA. May 31.—U. Saw, former Premier, ordered the three 
members of the Myochit Party on the Executive Council and the five 
on the Legislative Council to resign. 
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CHINA. May 29.—The Government forces captured Kirin. 

May 30.—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek arrived at Changchun. Governmen: 
forces crossed the Sungari River along the railway to Harbin, afte; 
capturing the river dam and hydro-electric power plant. 

June 5.—Government forces captured Harbin. Gen. Marshall's 
H.Q. announced that a 15 days’ truce had been offered by Chiang Kai. 
shek, during which Kuomintang and Communist representatives 
would meet in Changchun to carry out the agreement for cessation of 
hostilities. The Generalissimo’s order stated that “in taking this 
action, the Government in no way prejudices its rights under the 
Chinese-Soviet Treaty to recover the sovereignty of Manchuria. The 
following matters must be settled satisfactorily within the 15-day 
period: detailed arrangements to govern the complete ending of hostili- 
ties and for the complete restoration of communications in China; and 
a definite basis for the carrying out of the agreement of Feb. 25 for 
the demobilization, reorganization, and integration of the armed forces 
of China. 

June 9.—The Foreign Ministry instructed the Consul-General in 
Batavia to protest strongly to the Indonesian authorities against the 
massacre of Chinese. (see Java, Fune 6.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. May 27.—The election results were:— 
Czech Communists 93 seats, National-Socialists 65, People’s Party 47, 
Slovak Democrats 43, Czech Social Democrats 36, Slovak Communists 
21, Slovak Freedom Party 3, and Slovak Labour Party 2. 

June 1.—The President received M. Gottwald, the Communist leader, 
and asked him to form a Government. 


DENMARK. fune 8.—Prince Axel and the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs and Agriculture returned from Moscow, where they discussed 
trade relations and the question of the 200,000 German refugees from 
the Russian occupied zones who were now in Denmark. 


EGYPT. May 27.—The Prime Minister told the Senate that there 
could be no going back by the British Government on its decision to 
withdraw all British troops. Only mutual trust could be the basis for 
agreement. 

May 28.—A conference of Arab rulers opened near Cairo, and was 
attended by the Emir Feisal of Saudi Arabia, King Abdullah of 
Transjordan, the Emir Yehia of the Yemen, the Emir Abdul Illah, 
Regent of Irag, and the Presidents of the Syrian and Lebanese 
Republics. 

The Premier in the Chamber of Deputies gave the results of an inquiry 
into the rioting of March 4, stating that British soldiers in a military 
police post had fired on demonstrators, who then stoned the building 
and set it on fire, and seized and killed 2 of the 5 occupants. 

May 30.—A statement issued from the headquarters of the Arab 
League after the meeting of the Rulers announced that the Arab Kings 
and Presidents would oppose any further immigration into Palestine 
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and that they hoped that the existing cordial relations between the Arab 
' nation and “‘the two friendly democracies will not be disturbed by the 
' insistence of the latter on measures affecting the rights of Palestine 
' Arabs, since any disturbances in that country would be a threat to world 
| peace”. It was agreed that the independence of Cyrenaica and Tripoli 
' was a legitimate and natural claim, and that the claim of other Arab 
_ lands for independence should be supported. 


| June 3.—A report from the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate 
' stated that the Anglo-Egyptian negotiations had been suspended tem- 
| porarily the previous week because the delegation had been unable to 
' accept the British proposal that the arrangements for the combined 
' defence of Egypt in time of war should take the form of commitments 
' imposed on Egypt by treaty; nor had they been able to agree that the 
' British should have the right to enter Egyptian territory not only in case 
of war but also in the event of a threat of war or in time of emergency. 

British statement on Alexandria riots. (see Great Britain.) 

june 4.—The Senate approved the policy of the delegation negotiat- 
ing with Britain. 

june 5.—Crowds of unemployed demonstrated in Alexandria shout- 
ing “Long live the English, who gave us work and food”’. 
_ june 6.—A bomb exploded in a British services cinema in Cairo, 
» wounding 20 men. 


| FRANCE. May 28.—Financial Agreement with U.S.A. (see U.S.A.) 
_ June 2.—The Elections for the Constituent Assembly were held. Of 
the 523 seats in France and Corsica the M.R.P. secured 161; the Com- 
| munists, 145; the Socialists, 115; the Rassemblement des Gauches, 41; 
| and the P.R.L. and other Right-wing parties 61. The M.R.P. polled 
_ 28.22 per cent of the votes, the Communists 25.89 per cent. The M.R.P. 
_ gained 1 million more votes than in the previous October. 80.3 per cent 
' of the electorate voted. All the previous Cabinet were returned, and also 
' M. Reynaud and M. Daladier. 

june 6.—The central council of the C.G.T., supported by the 
_ Christian Trades Union, announced that it was demanding from the 
_ Government an additional 25 per cent on all wages. 

june 9.—The authorities confirmed reports that the Mufti of Jeru- 
' salem had disappeared from his residence near Paris and might have 
» left France. 


GERMANY. May 27.—General Clay said that the decision not to 
dismantle industrial plants in the U.S. zone had been taken to bring out 
the reality of the existing position and to insure that the economy of the 
zone would not be so damaged that, should it have to stand alone, it 
would become a burden on the American taxpayer. The essential 
reason for the action was that there was still neither the economic unity 
nt at Potsdam nor agreement on which economic unity could be 

ased, 

May 28.—Oswald Pohl, one of Himmler’s chief assistants, was 
arrested in the British zone. 
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It was learnt that the four-Power disarmament commission had failed 
to reach an agreement on the scope of its investigation, owing to Russian 
objections to investigating disarmament of war industries. 

Fourteen men responsible for the conduct of the Dachau concentra. 
tion camp were hanged at Landsburg. 

The bulk of the merchant shipping available to the 18 allied nations 
was handed over, Britain receiving go ships, totalling 689,286 tons, 
France 60,142 tons, Norway 77,598 tons, Holland 51,916 tons, the 
U.S.A. 46,925, and Greece 42,440 tons. 

May 29.—Martin Weiss, the commandant at Dachau, and 13 more of 
his staff were hanged. 

June 1.—The camp doctor at Natzweiler camp, where 4 members of 
the W.A.A.F. and F.A.N.Y. were murdered, was sentenced to be 
hanged, the camp commandant to life imprisonment, and 4 of the staff 
to long terms of imprisonment by a military court at Wuppertal. 

June 3.—The tripartite combined nutrition committee which surveyed 
conditions in towns in the British, U.S., and French zones during May, 
recommended that every effort should be made to restore German 
rations to the 1,550 calorie level. It reported that the reduced rations 
had already had noticeable effects, especially on children over six years 
old. 

June 5.—Berlin radio, referring to the project for a federal system for 
Germany, said that, by its very nature, federalism was ‘‘dangerous and 
reactionary” and must be rejected. 


GREAT BRITAIN. May 27.—Sir Ben Smith resigned, and was suc- 
ceeded as Minister of Food by Mr. John Strachey. 

Note to Rumania. (see Rumania.) 

May 28.—Mr. Harriman, speaking at the Pilgrims’ dinner in London, 
said that the world trade proposals put forward by his Government for 
world discussion indicated that the U.S.A. hoped to supplement its 
political foreign policy of support for the United Nations with an econ- 
omic foreign policy of equitable multilateral trade. “‘We cannot have 
prosperity unless there is an expanding economy the world over. This 
does not mean that we want either to be a kind of international Santa 
Claus or to interfere in other people’s affairs.” 

Lord Halifax said that he was convinced that all the minor differences 
between the U.S.A. and Britain were mere featherweight compared 
with the large principles and views on which they were at one. 

May 30.—The Minister of Labour announced that, as a transitional 
measure, men called up for the forces in 1947 would serve for 2 years. 
If no unforeseen circumstances arose, this period would be progressively 
reduced for those called up during 1948. 

The Foreign Under-Secretary said in Parliament that the detention 
and treatment of Spanish political prisoners had been discussed by the 
British Ambassador with Spanish Ministers who had told him that since 
1940 some 200,000 prisoners had been released conditionally, including 
14,251 who had been serving sentences for offences committed during 
the civil war and had been released since August 1, 1945. Slightly over 
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4oooo persons were now imprisoned, 10,811 of these for civil war 


yffences. 
May 31.—Mr. Morrison said in Parliament that the U.S. and British 


Governments had agreed to recommend to the Combined Food Board 
that India should be allocated 1,165,000 tons of wheat and coarse grain 
between May 1 and Sept. 30; and the British zone of Germany 675,000 
tons. Since his discussions the U.S. Government had found it possible 
to make available for India and the British zone of Germany appreciable 
quantities of wheat for early shipment. He claimed four advantages 
from the arrangements: (i) the British zone of Germany had been 
rescued from immediate starvation; (ii) India could look forward to more 
than 1 million tons of bread grains, apart from rice, during the next four 
months; (iii) the U.K. had been relieved of the running drain on stocks 
and cargoes afloat; (iv) the necessary spirit and framework for a real, 
world-wide, concerted attack on famine had been created. This would 
be pursued through the International Emergency Food Council agreed 
upon in Washington. 

Gen. Smuts, broadcasting from London, said that the war had 
proved that the structure of the Commonwealth, so long as its vital 
communications were intact, would continue to remain as strong as 
steel. The establishment of U.N.O. gave a ray of hope for the future, 
but it would be unwise to build their future solely on that hope. The 
world had become far more dangerous than it was after the last war, 
with far mightier Powers and forces and deadlier weapons, so “‘let us 
now more cautiously build our security not solely on U.N.O., but also 
on our own preparedness’. 

The U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. now dominated the east and west of the 
globe; it was an almost frightening situation of a world lapsing to 
dualism. In between, sprawling over the seas, lay the British group, 
which might yet prove the saving grace of this vast Power constellation 
—the area of stability between the two Power poles. The Common- 
wealth had suffered fearfully in the war, but had immense assets, mostly 
of the imponderable kind. It had a tough stock, a strong social system, 
a unique democratic constitution, a high faith and human idealism such 
as perhaps no other people had. It also had unrivalled experience, deep 
knowledge of men and affairs, and a highly developed art of human 
government. It had a saving sense of humour, and literature, poetry, 
humanity, religion in the blood, so to say. In the balance these items 
totalled up to very many billions. And like some vast geographic 
nervous system, it lay spread over the globe, drawing and supplying 
energy and power everywhere. As between the two great Powers it was 
like a governor in the middle which, he said, prevented them ‘‘from 
disrupting our world. Let neither Great Americans nor Great Russians 
look upon it as a danger, as something menacing their greatness. Let 
them accept and look upon it as an integral part of world security, no 
less than U.N.O. itself”. 

Of Germany, he said a slow strangulation of her whole economic 
system was going on, and as a vast depressed area she might become a 
centre of infection, and the situation called for a revision and reversal of 
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policies which would at least minimize the terrible human and sociaj 
situation. Destroy the Germany of Bismarck and Hitler, he said, “by, 
do not attempt to destroy a great historic people, or their homeland, 0; 
their means of livelihood. The attempt will not only be a crime, but an 
error, doomed to failure”’. 

June 1.—Dr. Gruber, the Austrian Foreign Minister, arrived jn 
London. 

June 3.—Mr. McNeil stated in Parliament that the Government 
could not accept the Egyptian Premier’s statement that British soldiers 
were to blame for the rioting in Alexandria on March 4 because they had 
provoked the mob by firing on it. The British military policemen had 
been fiercely attacked by the crowd for an hour and 40 minutes, and had 
opened fire only in self-defence after a warning shot had been ignored, 
and after the Egyptian police and military had made no determined 
attempt to rescue them. The Government held the Egyptian authorities 
responsible. 

June 4.—The Austrian Foreign Minister told the press that his Govern. 
ment was trying to get frontier changes made to bring at least Brixen and 
the railway in the Tyrol, intersected by Italy, into Austria. He hoped 
that later on a plebiscite could be held in the South Tyrol. They wished 
to see the occupation forces reduced and to resume control of Austria’s 
own resources. Many ‘“‘German assets” had been Austrian before 1938, 
but had then been taken over by the Germans. He hoped these would 
not be taken away as reparations. They planned to develop their main 
lines of trade to the Mediterranean (through Trieste) and on the 
Danube; also to develop tourist traffic and their exports of oil, timber, 
and fancy goods. On denazification, he said that 30,000 Nazi supporters 
were now in prison, and no country had done more to clear the Nazis 
out of office. 

Mr. Bevin’s speech on foreign relations. (see page 332.) 

June 5.—King Feisal of Iraq arrived in London. 


INDIA. May 27.—Mr. Gandhi, writing in Harijan, contended that the 
Cabinet Mission’s proposals were binding on nobody but the British, 
who were to set up a Constituent Assembly free from any British control 
or influence. The proposals provided for freedom for the Constituent 
Assembly up to a point, but the stipulation that the provinces should 
in the first instance be grouped in sections qualified this. He said that 
the “‘voluntary character of the document” presupposed that the chair- 
man of the Assembly, at its first meeting, would ask provincial delegates 
whether they accepted the group principle and, if so, whether they 
accepted the assignment given to their particular group. 

June 2.—Mr. Gandhi, writing in Hartjan, said the Cabinet plan was 
certainly a departure from imperialistic tradition, but had several short- 
comings. The Mission should have formed an interim Government 
before issuing a statement, but “they issued a statement and set about 
the search for the formation of an interim Government”’. Secondly, the 
question of paramountcy was unsolved, and thirdly, troops were being 
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kept in India, but “‘we must learn to hop unaided during the interim 
eriod if we are to walk when we are free”’. 

The Sikh Nationalist Committee adopted a resolution calling on all 
nationalist parties in India and all Sikhs to fight the Mission’s proposals. 

June 3-—Mr. Rajagopalachari, speaking in Madras, appealed to 
Indians not to be misled by Russian propaganda against the British 
Mission. “Russia does not want an Indian settlement now. She does 
not want Britain to be free from the Indian problem”, he said, and her 
attitude was dictated not by any concern for India. 

June 6.—The Muslim League Council passed unanimously a resolu- 
tion agreeing to work the Cabinet Mission’s plan, stating that “having 
regard to the grave issues involved, and prompted by an earnest desire 
for a peaceful solution if possible” the League was willing to co-operate. 
It considered that ‘‘the foundation and basis of Pakistan”’ was inherent 
in the plan “‘by virtue of the compulsory grouping of the 6 Muslim 
Provinces in sections A and C”. The ultimate attitude of the League 
would depend on the final outcome of the labours of the constitution- 
making body and on the final shape of the constitutions which emerged 
from the deliberations of that body. It also reserved the right to modify 
and revise the policy and attitude set out in the resolution at any time 
during the deliberations of the constitution-making body or Constituent 
Assembly, or thereafter if the course of events required. 

june 9.—Mr. Gandhi, writing in Harijan about the lionizing of 
released persons convicted of murder, arson, and other crimes, said 
“this indiscriminate praise of every crime so long as it is dignified by the 


name of patriotism is a boomerang bound to return with redoubled 
force to the nation, which will have to pay heavily for it”’. 


INDO-CHINA. June 1.—The French High Commissioner announced 
at Saigon that Cochin-China was to become an independent republic 
within the Federation of Indo-China and the French Union. The 
Government of Viet-Namh was understood to be claiming that Cochin- 
China was a natural member-province of Viet-Namh, since it formed, 
with Annam and Tongking, the ancient empire of Ky. The French 
authorities undertook to hold a referendum on the subject. 


IRAQ. May 31.—The Premier resigned, after the Opposition in the 
Senate and Chamber had accused the Cabinet of weakness on the 
Palestine problem, and of slowness of approach to the British Govern- 
ment on the question of revising the Anglo-Iraqi treaty. 


ITALY. June 1.—The Premier received the text of the revised armistice 
terms, which removed nearly all the restrictive clauses of the original 
armistice. Military government was continued only in Venezia Giulia. 

The King issued a proclamation pledging himself, if the monarchy 
won the referendum, to accept a second plebiscite on the matter after 
the Constituent Assembly had framed the new Constitution. 

June 2.—Polling took place for Parliamentary Elections and for a 
referendum regarding the monarchy. 

B 
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June 5.—The referendum on the monarchy resulted in 12,672,>6 
votes being given for a republic and 10,688,905 for the monarchy, The 
poll for the Constituent Assembly resulted in the Christian Democrats 
securing 200 seats, the Socialists 120, Communists 110, Democratic 
Union 33, Uomo Qualunque 27, Republican Party 24, Monarchist 
bloc 13, and Actionists 7. 

June 6.—Queen Marie José left for Lisbon with her children. 


JAPAN. June 4.—The trial of leading militarists by the Far Eastern 
international tribunal began in Tokyo. 


JAVA. June 6.—Reports reached Batavia that Indonesian extremists 
had killed some 600 Chinese and burned down all the Chinese houses 
in about 50 places in the area west of the Tjisadane river, rendering 
about 30,000 people homeless. Muslim priests were stated to be inciting 
the people to excesses because the Chinese were alleged to have co- 
operated with the Dutch. 


THE NETHERLANDS. May 27.—Queen Wilhelmina asked Dr, 
Beel of the Catholic Party to form a new Cabinet. 


PALESTINE. May 27.—The Arab Higher Committee protested to 
the High Commissioner against continued Jewish immigration, and said 
“the committee may be unable to control the situation in this critical 
period if there is no change in the attitude of the Government”. 

May 29.—The Arab Higher Front was set up at a meeting in Jerusa- 
lem as a rival to the Higher Committee. It was composed of the leaders 
of the National Defence Party, the Reform Party, the National Bloc, the 
Arab Youth Congress, and the Istaqlal Party, who disagreed with some 
of the aims and methods of Jamal Husseini, the Higher Committee 
leader. 

May 31.—Twenty-four members of the Biriya Colony, in north 
Palestine, were sentenced to terms of imprisonment of up to 4 years for 
possession of firearms. They were members of the Hagana force. 

June 2.—The chairman of the Arab Higher Committee told a mass 
meeting in Jerusalem that the Arabs must prepare to defend their 
country with their blood, because before them stood 80,000 members 
of the Hagana ready to destroy them. There was no justice in the world 
to-day — only force. 

June 6.—A Yemenite Jewess was sentenced to 7 years’ imprisonment 
in Jerusalem for using a secret radio and being in possession of arms. 
She had broadcast anti-British propaganda for the Stern group. 


PERSIA. May 29.—Prince Firouz told the press that Hussein Ala had 
been “instructed by the Premier to refrain from interference in Persian 
affairs in U.N.O.”’. 

June 6.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said that the problem 
of the Home Rule State of Azerbaijan must now be solved, and after 
that reforms would be instituted, including the distribution of land and 
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limitation of land ownership. He was not destroying private ownership, 
but was doing it to satisfy the poor peasants and to prevent much land 


from lying idle. 


POLAND. May 28.—A statement on the discussions in Moscow 
announced that the two Governments had agreed to annul all financial 
obligations incurred during the war concerning equipment for the Polish 
Army, and that until Poland created her own armament industry the 
U.S.S.R. would supply the Polish Army with equipment and munitions. 
The Soviet Government had expressed its readiness to assist with 
credits from its gold reserves, and to increase supplies in order to ease 
scarcities caused through the devastation of war. 

June 5.—The Ministry of Public Security announced that they had 
suspended the activities of the Peasant Party in 4 more districts, 
because it had been found to be co-operating closely with terrorist 
gangs belonging to W.I.N. and N.S.Z. (secret units of the former home 
army). 


PORTUGAL. June 2.—The British and U.S. bases in the Azores were 
formally handed back to Portugal. 


RUMANIA. May 27.—Notes were received from the U.S. and British 
Governments complaining about the boycott by other Ministers of 
the 2 leaders of the Liberal and Peasant Parties included in the Cabinet 
in January; the failure to hold elections in May or to prepare for them 
in the near future; and the failure to implement the other assurances 
given by the Premier in January about liberty of the press, speech, 
religion, and the right of association. The Rumanian Government was 
requested to take immediate steps to implement its previous assurances 
and to promulgate an electoral law and fix an early date for the elections. 

May 31.—Dr. Groza stated that general elections would be held in 
August or early September, and possibly even earlier if necessary pre- 
parations were completed. He said arrests did not exceed “the normal 
scope of public security measures”. 

June 2.—Marshal Antonescu, the ex-Premier, was executed. 

June 5.—It was learnt that the Government had replied to the British 
and U.S. Notes of May 27, claiming that there was full freedom of the 
press, and full political liberty. As for the two Ministers representing 
the Opposition, they had themselves told the rest of the Cabinet in 
January that they did not wish to be responsible for all the acts of the 
Government. They remained without Portfolio, and were not in the 
inner Cabinet. 


SIAM. May 27.—Official reports accused the French of having crossed 
the border and of shelling Nakorn Panon. Protests had been made to 
the French Government through the British and U.S. Ministers in 
Bangkok. 

May 29.—The Government, in an appeal to U.N.O., accused the 
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French of crossing the Mekong river frontier on May 24, 25, and 2 
and seizing some villages. 

May 31.—It was learnt that telegrams had been sent by the Premier 
to Mr. Attlee, President Truman, Marshal Stalin, Gen. Chiang Kai. 
shek, Lord Killearn, Mr. Hoover, and Mr. Trygve Lie appealing for 
their help to re-establish peace. French authorities stated that bandits 
from Siam had frequently crossed the river to loot, and action had been 
taken by French troops to recover stolen property. 

June 9.—The death of the King occurred, owing to an accident. 


SOUTH AFRICA. May 31.—Gen. Smuts’s broadcast in London, 
(see Great Britain.) 


SPAIN. June 1.—Issue of report of the Security Council sub-com- 
mittee. (see The Security Council.) 

June 2.—Press comment on the report was limited to a repetition of 
the official refutation of the charges made against Gen. Franco, and 
A.B.C. said that perhaps the intention was to divert international interest 
to a non-existent Spanish problem. 

June 4.—Further report by the Security Council sub-committee. 
(see The Security Council.) 

June 5.—The Foreign Minister issued a Note protesting against the 
“offensive report” given by the U.N.O. sub-committee on Spain. It 
recapitulated in the strongest terms the Spanish objection to the 
“biased, illegal, and unjustified” arraignment of a peaceful nation by a 
group of belligerent States which excluded Spain and refused to hear 
her case. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. June 9.—Reports were current 
that the Mufti of Jerusalem had arrived in Damascus. 


U.S.A. May 27.—The Department of Agriculture announced that 
from June 1 the weight of all bread would be reduced to per cent. 

The Secretary of Commerce told the House Banking and Currency 
Committee that U.S. loans to “many other nations’’ besides Britain 
were necessary if the world was not to be “divided against itself”. He 
supported the credit to Britain. 

May 28.—Mr. Byrnes, at a press conference, said that on Sept. 20, 
1945, in conversation with M. Molotov, he had referred to Marshal 
Stalin’s remarks at Yalta that there was always a danger that the U.S.A. 
might withdraw from Europe and leave the way open for a recrudescence 
of German militarism. He had then suggested that Russia might be 
willing to enter with the three other Powers into a treaty of 20 or 25 
years for the demilitarization of Germany. M. Molotov had replied that 
he would report the idea to his Government. In December Marshal 
Stalin had told Mr. Byrnes that he would wholeheartedly support the 
idea. On February 14 a draft treaty had been sent to Moscow, and the 
Marshal’s previous approval had been referred to. If Russia disagreed 
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in principle, Mr. Byrnes continued, she surely would have replied to the 
February communication. Early in April he had told M. Molotov that 
he would like to discuss the treaty at the Paris Conference, and on April 
20 he received a message from him saying that there were objections to 
the draft but that he was willing to discuss it. At no time had anyone 
mentioned anything about a mutual assistance treaty. On May 16 he 
heard from M. Molotov that he (Mr. Byrnes) had been right in his 
recollection that Marshal Stalin had approved in principle. After 
quoting from documents to prove his case, Mr. Byrnes concluded by 
saying that he was satisfied that M. Molotov had been misquoted in his 
Moscow statement. He added that when he had instructed General 
Clay after the Paris Conference to proceed through the Allied Council 
with a four-Power committee of investigation to work in all zones 
of Germany to discover the state of disarmament, his idea had been 
a complete investigation, including war industries. Russia had since 
insisted that only disarmament of German troops should be investigated. 

An agreement was signed with France annulling the Lend-Lease 
debt of $1,780 million; extending a credit of $720 million with interest 
at 2 per cent, for the purchase of U.S. surplus stores and 75 liberty 
ships; and approving a credit of $650 million to be placed through the 
Export-Import Bank. 

May 29.—The State Department stated that there were still 2,205 
Nazis, exclusive of their families, in Spain whose repatriation was 
desired as soon as possible. A vessel taking 947 passengers was being 
provided for this. 

May 31.—The President told the press that he had invited Marshal 
Stalin to Washington but the latter had refused on grounds of health. 
The President also confirmed that Mr. Stettinius had resigned as the 
U.S. representative to the United Nations. 

june 1.—The Senate passed the Bill for civilian control of atomic 
energy unanimously. It provided for Government control for the pro- 
duction and use of the fissionable materials, uranium and plutonium. 

june 5.—The President appointed Senator Austin to succeed Mr. 


_ Stettinius as representative on the Security Council. 


The State Department announced that a credit of $50 million 


_ had been granted to Czechoslovakia for the purchase of U.S. war 
_ material in Europe. 


Lord Inverchapel presented his letters of credence to President 


' Truman. 


| US.S.R. May 27.—Marshal Tito arrived in Moscow. 


M. Molotov, in a statement to Jzvestia on the Paris Conference, 
said that it had been agreed at the Moscow Conference that agreement 
in the drawing up of the peace treaties must be achieved by the Big 
Four. If agreement was not reached before the peace conference it 
could lead to a situation where, instead of one peace treaty with Italy, 
two would be submitted to the conference. One group would then be 
signing one treaty while the other would sign another. This would 
make a fiasco of the idea of a single peace conference. The U.S. pro- 
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posal to call the peace conference before agreement had been reache; 
ran counter to the decisions of the Potsdam and Moscow conferences 
and would have most undesirable consequences for the development of 
friendly relations. Certain positive results had been reached. The pre. 
paration of the treaties for Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Finland 
with the exception of economic clauses—could be regarded as completed 
in the main. The Council of Ministers had not discussed the economic 
clauses, but differences had been revealed in the special commissions 
considering this matter. Trade and shipping on the Danube had been 
discussed, but the Soviet delegation maintained that this question could 
not be decided upon without the participation of the Danube countries, 
As regards reparations, the U.S.S.R. had been invaded by several 
hundred thousand Italian troops. Greece, Yugoslavia, Albania had 
suffered likewise. Realizing the importance of her later help to the 
Allies, Russia restricted her demands for a six-year period to the very 
modest sum of $100 million, to serve as a reminder that there could be 
no aggression with impunity. The reparations to the Balkan countries 
would compensate for only a small part of the damage done. “This is 
not the first time that . . . we face a situation where the representatives 
of countries which did not experience invasion approach this question 
differently from the Soviet Union.”’ A small reduction in the sum paid 
by Italy to America and Britain for occupation expenditure would 
suffice for her to meet the reparation demands of the Soviet Union. 
Due appraisal had not been given to the concessions made by th: 
U.S.S.R. on the question of Tripolitania. Regarding Italian colonies 
“it was particularly obvious that the U.S. and British delegations 
usually acted on previous agreement, although this ran counter to the 
lawful interests of other countries’. It was proposed to proclaim the 
independence of Libya without, however, withdrawing British troops 
from there. The proposal for a ““Great Somaliland” under Britain's 
trusteeship would lead to a further consolidation of the almost monopv- 
list position of Britain in the area of the Mediterranean and Red Seas. 
Every proposal which conflicted with the consolidation of Britain’ 
position in these areas was resolutely opposed by the U.S. delegation. 
Turning to Trieste, he said that in spite of the predominance of 
Italians in it, it could not be separated from the Julian March without 
violating important national interests of Yugoslavia and without grave 
economic prejudice to Trieste itself. He went on to say that a tendency 
had become apparent which endangered the countries weakened by the 
war, since Anglo-American capital sought to subdue to its influence the 
economy of big and small States and to convert so-called economic aid 
into an instrument for achieving these ends. The American proposil 
for setting up in Italy a treaty commission composed of representatives 
of the Big Four gave the commission extraordinarily wide powers which 
would be in contradiction to the sovereignty of Italy. Referring to the 
25-years Pact proposed by Mr. Byrnes relating to the disarmament of 
Germany, he said that Marshal Stalin had not consented to any treaty 
in the previous December, as Mr. Byrnes had then had no draft with 
him, the matter then being reduced to a brief exchange of views on the 
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jdea of a treaty of mutual assistance in case of a resumption of German 
or Japanese aggression. 
| The draft later presented by Mr. Byrnes dealt only with disarmament 
' and ignored the most important decisions about Germany adopted at 
Teheran, Yalta, and Berlin. It might lead to a weakening of inter- 
Allied control aimed at preventing a recurrence of German aggression. 
- The Soviet delegation proposed that before speaking of a new treaty on 
' the disarmament of Germany it was necessary to check the fulfilment of 
_ the previous decision of the Allies on the subject, and this proposal was 
| finally accepted. Now the Control Commission was considering 
4 practical steps for setting up a commission which in all the zones of 
- occupation would check how the disarming of the forces had been 
- effected in the past 12 months. Literally on the eve of the end of the 
Paris session Mr. Byrnes unexpectedly submitted another plan, for the 
| convocation of a conference in November to consider the peace treaty 
' with Germany, though there did not yet exist a Government with 
| whom a treaty could be signed. 
Marshal Stalin proposed, in July, 1945 the formation of some central 
' all-German administration. The other parties objected to a discussion 
_ of the question, and since then no one had raised it. In such a situation 
' Mr. Byrnes’s proposal could not have been accepted. As regards the 
| treaties with Finland, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria only a few 
_ differences remained between the four Powers, but as regards Italy a 
| number of questions of major importance were still not agreed to. 
_ The Paris conference showed that there existed entirely undesirable 
' tendencies in the preparation of the treaties. The so-called ‘‘offensive 
' for peace” proclaimed in certain U.S. circles turned out to have been 
expressed merely in a desire to impose the will of the two Governments 
- on that of a third State, e.g. on the question of the fate of the Italian 
' colonies. Here the Soviet completely renounced its claims, and yet the 
' British and U.S. delegations, grouping themselves in a bloc, gave no 
' chance of reaching an agreed decision. On reparations, also, the Anglo- 
_ American bloc waged an offensive against the Soviet Union, and did not 
wish to reckon with the most legitimate wishes and frustrated the 
_ possibility of an agreed decision. The conference also showed that the 
‘attempts of certain States to impose their will on others met with a 
| natural rebuff. 
_ It was sometimes said that it was difficult to draw a line between the 
desire for security and the desire for expansion. It certainly was 
difficult at times; e.g. what interests of the security of the U.S.A. 
dictated the demand for military bases in Iceland? The world press 
was filled with reports that certain circles in America, having formed a 
bloc with their friends in England, were seeking to establish naval and 
military air bases in all parts of the globe—on Pacific and Atlantic 
islands. It was not for nothing that in certain countries the advocates 
of a new imperialist domination of the world had now acquired great 
‘weight. They were trumpeting about their plans and were instigating 
new aggressive wars. 

After the Paris conference Mr. Byrnes advanced a still more far- 
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reaching plan. It proposed to refer to U.N.O. consideration of draf 
treaties on which agreement had been achieved, though it was know, 
that U.N.O. was not concerned with peace treaty questions. This was 
another attempt to break up the procedure of concerted work and to ug 
methods of pressure, threats, and intimidation. Such attempts testified 
to the strong desire of certain foreign circles to break up the principle 
of joint work with the Soviet Union and other Democratic State 
recently established. 

All these difficulties were not accidental. There was a desire to 
dislodge the Soviet from its honourable place in international affair, 
and prejudice its prestige. Short-sighted reactionary circles were un. 
able to understand that the U.S.S.R., which bore the brunt of the 
struggle for the salvation of mankind, now occupied a position in 
international relations such as complied with the interests of the 
equality of big and small countries in their desire for peace and 
security. The Soviet Union was fully convinced of the correctness of its 
policy, aimed at defending the cause of peace and the progress of 
humanity. 

The shipment of 30,000 tons of grain to Czechoslovakia was begun, 

May 28.—Agreement with Poland for equipping the Polish Army, 
(see Poland.) 1 

May 29.—Isvestia stated that the British Mission’s plans for India’s 
future Constitution gave “Britain new possibilities for weakening 
India’s movement of national liberation’’. Progressive quarters pointed 
out, it said, that the whole programme was not intended to promote 
independence, but to stop its coming. 

May 30.—Izvestia accused Britain of purposely kindling hostility 
between Arabs and Jews in Palestine in order to keep her mandate and 
maintain British troops there and in Transjordan, to preserve her 
domination over the Middle East. 

A Moscow broadcast, seeking to show that the Potsdam decisions 
were being disregarded in the British and U.S. zones, quoted an 
American report that “the British are deliberately holding up de- 
nazification ... because they want a strong Germany’’; complained 
about the retention of ‘German army units officered by Germans”; and 
alleged that the authors of the “western bloc” plan hoped that Germany 
would prove an ally. Another broadcast alleged the existence of 
“frank campaign to revive German militarism and form a western bloc 
against the Soviet”’. 

June 2.—Moscow radio said that the U.S. decision to stop dis- 
mantling industrial plant for reparations was the culmination of 4 
definite line which had made possible the rebirth in their zone of certain 
large German monopolies. It said it was significant that the order came 
g days after the Paris Conference had decided to check how the Allies’ 
previous decisions on the disarming of Germany had been carried out. 
The order was a crude and flagrant violation of the Allies’ decisions. 

Izvestia said Mr. Byrnes’s plan for a treaty on Germany was “2 
retreat from the joint decisions made by the Allied Powers”. Investig: 
tions ought first to be made of the fulfilment of the previous decisions 
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on Germany’s disarmament. Convincing reports had been published 
of the continued existence in the Western zone of organized units of 
the former German Army, with H.Q. and hundreds of thousands of 
men and officers. 

New Times stated that the Soviet Union could not close its eyes ‘‘to 
the fact that of late the policy of the Anglo-Saxon Powers has betrayed 
tendencies which threaten completely to undermine every basis for 
closer international co-operation”’. On all the major problems discussed 
in Paris the chief stumbling block was the position taken up by the 
British and U.S. delegations, ‘“‘who displayed a reluctance to meet the 
desire of the Soviet Union for the joint decisions agreeable to all 
parties”. ie 

June 3.—The death occurred of M. Kalinin, the former President of 
the Union. 

June 5.—U.N.R.R.A. reports of its mission to the Ukraine showed 
that the industrial plants of Kiev, Kharkov, Dnepropetrovsk, Dnepros- 
toy, and Odessa had been almost completely stripped of modern 
machinery, and their buildings either razed or shattered. At Zaponozh- 
nie the largest iron and steel plant of the Ukraine was destroyed, so that 
it would take 3 to 4 years to restore it. Of the workers’ houses only 8 
per cent remained. 

June 6.—Diplomatic relations were established with Argentina. 

Mr. Bevin’s speech of June 4 was reported by Moscow radio in the 
following words: “‘Mr. Bevin insisted that the Soviet Government and 
the Government of the U.S.A. should recognize the fact that it is of 
the utmost importance that Britain should maintain her position in the 
Middle East. Mr. Bevin declared that that was the aim which his 
Government is striving to achieve. Speaking on the Danube problem, 
the Italo-Yugoslav frontier, Austria, and other questions, Mr. Bevin 
insisted on the position taken up by the British delegation.” 

June 9.—A Moscow broadcast, quoting Pravda, said that Bevin’s 
speech showed the extent and the character of the psychological 
preparations for a complete retreat from the principle of collaboration 
among the Allies. It was an obvious attempt to prepare the break-up 
of co-ordinated co-operation and to substitute methods of pressure and 
threat against the Soviet Union. It was unnecessary to show “the 
unreality and futility of such wicked methods”. 

His warm defence of the position taken up by the British delegation 
in the Foreign Ministers’ Conference did not prevent him from 
expressing the wish that the Soviet delegation should return to Paris 
ready to accept the Anglo-American proposals for the conclusion of a 
treaty with Austria, the settling of the Italo-Yugoslav frontier, the 
disposal of the Colonies, Italian reparations, navigation on the Danube 
and other questions. Why did he put one-sided concessions alongside 
a plea for trust and mutual understanding on an equal footing? Com- 
plete trust and mutual understanding had nothing in common with 
demands for unilateral concessions. The demand for unconditional 
concessions from a partner amounted to imposing one’s will upon him. 

As to the Danube, it was clear that the Danubian highway was of the 
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highest importance for the States lying in its basin. With it were 
closely linked the economic development of those countries. It was 
natural that non-Danubian States ‘“‘cannot and should not dictate their 
private views on the organization of shipping on the Danube. |; 
appears, however, that Britain desires to interfere and to prescribe the 
organization of the Danubian shipping régime, in view of the famine 
in Europe. Developing the argument, Bevin affirms that Britain's 
only interest is to feed the people of the Danubian basin. Why not, 
then, let them decide the shipping situation for themselves, without 
outside prompting?” 

According to Bevin, Britain was demanding the cession of Cyrenaica 
—under the style of British protection—without considering the vital 
interests of this area alongside Egypt. She was also proposing to round 
off British Somaliland by adding a part of Italian Somaliland. “The 
real aims of British colonial aspirations’’, it concluded, “‘are far from 
this flowery declamation, and can be simply explained by the old wish 
to expand British possessions, interests, and privileges in northern and 
north-eastern Africa. This explains the Anglo-American proposal for 
putting the matter before the 21 United Nations in the case of the 
failure of the Paris Conference.” 


YUGOSLAVIA. May 27.—Marshal Tito in Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 

June 5.—It was learnt that the Government had declined an invitation 
to send a contingent to the Victory celebrations in London on the 
ground that British policy towards it had been unfriendly since the war, 


as shown by the forced withdrawal of Yugoslav forces from ‘Trieste. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


May 27.—The first meeting of the Economic and Social Council 
opened in New York and dealt with a proposal for setting up a world 
health organization. 

In Washington the F.A.O. conference ended with the adoption of 
resolutions based on the reports of its 3 committees. 

May 31.—At the final session in London of the International 
Conference of Agricultural Producers, Sir John Orr emphasized that 
after the 1946 harvest the world would be as badly off for food as it was 
at the time of the 1945 harvest. What they were dealing with was not a 
go days’ crisis, but a 3 or 4 years’ shortage. 

june 1.—The Economic and Social Council of U.N.O. received the 
final report of its special Committee on refugees and displaced persons. 
It recommended a new independent International Refugee Organiza- 
tion to deal with them. As to the scope of the problem it estimated the 
hard core of “irrepatriables”’ at 500,000, and stated that some 1,675,000 
were receiving assistance. 

June 3.—The 6th Imperial Press Conference was opened in London 
by Mr. Attlee, and was attended by delegates from the Dominions, 
India, British West Indies, Bermuda, Ceylon, Gibraltar, Malta, and 
Fiji. 
i Copenhagen the International Press Conference was opened, 
with a British journalist in the chair. Three Russian delegates attended. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL MEETING 


May 27.—A sub-committee of the Security Council, in New York 
heard Dr. Giral, who gave it as his opinion that atomic bombs were 
possibly being manufactured in Spain because the necessary elements 
existed there. German scientists were there in disguise. 

May 31.—The British delegation’s reply to the questions asked abou 
the Franco régime by the Council’s sub-committee was published ip 
New York. It stated that confidential information showed that there 
was no basis for the allegation of Dr. Lange that a German heavy water 
specialist was working on atomic problems at Ocana, near Toledo. As 
for the production of war material, the Spanish Army was almost 
completely lacking in armour and other modern equipment, and short 
of transport and petrol, and almost without an air force. 

According to authentic German and other records the total number 
of Germans in Spain was 8 to 10 thousand. The Embassy estimated the 
effectives of the Army at 450,000. The British Government did not 
consider that relations between Britain and Spain, highly unsatisfactory 
though they might be, could properly be described as giving rise to 
“friction” between the two countries in the sense of endangering 
international peace and security. 

June 1.—The report of the sub-committee on Spain was issued. 
Australia, Brazil, China, France, and Poland were represented on it, 
and the report was unanimous, but with 2 reservations by Brazil and 
Poland. It pointed out that allegations against the Franco régime 
involved matters which travelled far beyond domestic jurisdiction, and 
which concerned the maintenance of international peace and security, 
and the smooth working of United Nations as the instrument mainly 
responsible for performing this duty. 

Franco had been proved to be a guilty party with Hitler and Musso- 
lini in a conspiracy to wage war against those countries which eventually 
constituted the United Nations. After references to the persecution of 
political opponents and the strict police supervision it said that activities 
on the French frontier seemed to indicate the possibility of conflict, 
but available evidence about the training, etc., of the Army would not 
justify a finding that Spain was at the present time preparing for an act 
of aggression. 

As to the jurisdiction of the Security Council and its power to act 
under Chapter 7 of the Charter the report found that the Council 
could not on the existing evidence make the determination required by 
Art. 39. ‘No breach of the peace has yet occurred. No act of aggression 
has been proved. No threat to the peace has been established. There- 
fore none of the series of enforcement measures set out in Arts. 41 and 
42 can at the present time be directed by the Council.” But matters 
were of so serious a nature that the Council should not allow them to 
pass from its notice simply because it was unable to take the direct 
enforcement measures proposed in the draft resolution submitted by 


Poland. 
The committee considered of great importance the declaration mace 
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> on March 4 by the U.S.A., U.K., and France and recommended, first, 
_ that the Council should endorse the principles stated in it, and secondly, 
' that unless the Franco régime was withdrawn and the other conditions 
© of political freedom set out in the declaration satisfied, the Assembly 
| should pass a resolution calling for the ending of diplomatic relations 
with Spain. 

a June 4.—The sub-committee, in a supplement to its report, declared 
| that the exclusion of Spain from U.N.O. made impossible a really 
" effective system of international control of atomic energy. It had been 
' told by the French Security Service that the Germans transferred 
scientific equipment for atomic research to Spain just before the end of 
' the war, but a memo. it had received from the French Government 
' dated May 27 stated that that Government’s information did not 
disclose any evidence of atomic research in Spain. The memo. also 
» stated that the Spanish Government had not been co-operative in help- 
| ing the Allies to gain control over semi-official German property in 
' Spain and had been misleading in the information it gave about private 
» property. 
| June 6.—The Council began consideration of the report on Spain, 
' submitted by Dr. Evatt, who described it as a challenge to the United 
_ Nations as a whole. He strongly defended the recommendation that 
' diplomatic relations be severed, and asked how they could be maintained 
_ with a régime which could not be a member of U.N.O. It had just 
_ been proved that the régime was a source of international friction; also, 
' it was introduced by force, was based on force, was associated with 


' similar régimes and acts of violence, and was to-day maintaining itself 
by force. 


MR. BEVIN’S SPEECH OF JUNE 4 


MR. BEVIN reviewed the foreign situation in Parliament on June 4 
and began by pointing out that the road to peace was complicated by 
varying political conceptions, and the settlement of differences often 
handicapped by the desire to secure the adoption of a particular ideology, 
He was convinced, however, that peace was indivisible, and for that 
reason the basic aim of the Government in their foreign policy would be 
to make U.N.O. work effectively. “If all of us”, he said, “are willing 
to have our actions judged in the light of day we shall have the advantage 
of a common-sense view brought to bear on each problem by the greatest 
of all juries, the ordinary public.” He was sure all the peoples of the 
world were ready to dwell together in peace, if allowed to do so. He 
would suggest to the world that if they did not want to have total war 
they must have total peace, and one of the fundamental things in 
striving to achieve it, and the effective working of U.N.O., was that they 
must not only be prepared to submit their claims but to make clear their 
motives and to try to understand the motives of others. 

Peace-making now was far more difficult and complicated than in 
191g. They had to get agreement between the West and the great Slay 
areas whose history and development had been so different, but he 
believed that ultimately they would achieve understanding. The only 
thing that would block it was if any of them developed exclusive power 
politics. The security of all countries must not be sacrificed by each 
country concentrating only on its own security. There was running 
through all the speeches and writings of the Russians the theory that 
they alone represented the workers, and they alone were democratic. 
Their concept of other Governments was that they were Fascist or 
crypto-Fascist, and this led to the idea that the security of Russia could 
only be maintained when every other country had adopted the Soviet 
system. This was one of their greatest handicaps and a great obstacle to 
peace. 

He then dealt at length with the background to the recent conferences, 
and made the following points: In Moscow in December he proposed 
to Marshal Stalin that the treaty with Russia should be extended to 50 
years. The proposal was not taken seriously at the time, but he was still 
confident it would come yet. 

He thought the Soviet Government did really recognize the tremend- 
ous importance to peace of the maintenance of Britain’s position in the 
Middle East, provided that, ultimately, there was developed a regional 
organization which fitted into the U.N. security system. 

Britain was and had been willing to consider the revision of the 
Montreux Convention, but was anxious to avoid doing, or agreeing to, 
anything which would undermine the real independence of Turkey. 
Britain would always welcome the mercantile fleet of Russia on all the 
seas of the world, but, while she herself sailed to the Baltic and to the 
Black Sea, she did not ask for a base or military requirements to enable 
her to do so. ‘Whatever responsibilities we undertake in the defence 
scheme of the world in any particular area’, he said, ‘“‘we give a solemn 
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undertaking that they will be on a basis of freedom to all members of the 
Peace Club on equal terms.” 

M. Molotov had stated that it could not be regarded as correct that 
certain non-Danube States should assume the right to dictate their will 
to the Danube States. But Britain had not sought to dictate. ‘‘What 
we asked was that we should discuss and settle this problem, and I 
rather resent M. Molotov’s attitude, if I may say so publicly, that, when 
we put up a proposal with which he does not agree, he seems to imply 
that we are dictating.” It was not an unfriendly act to put forward an 
idea with which somebody else did not agree. 

The question of the Danube régime was discussed at Lancaster 
House, and they were anxious to open up all the rivers of Germany to 
get the transport system of Europe going—and transport was “‘the very 
great artery of civilization”. Mr. Byrnes suggested a provisional Inter- 
national Commission, but the Soviet would not accept it; they would 
have nothing during the occupation period, regardless of the fact that, 
without a commission, there could be no co-ordination of the movement 
of traffic, and also, at the end of occupation, there would be a complete 
gap for a time without any control, until a permanent commission was 
set up. 

In the Lower Danube the harvest was gathered 6 weeks earlier than 
in Austria and Czechoslovakia, and there was urgent need for quick 
transport of grain northwards. This traffic used to move exclusively 
through the Danube. He did not feel happy that, because of some policy 
of some kind, which he did not understand, whole areas of Europe 
should go hungry because there was no agreement to do the sensible 
thing and move grain freely through these great arteries. 

In Paris he took the same position, and Mr. Byrnes, in an attempt to 
meet M. Molotov’s contention, suggested that they need only include 
in the treaties with Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria a provision that 
navigation on the Danube should be free and open, on terms of equality, 
to the nationals, vessels, and goods of all States. But they could make no 
progress on those lines, and had to defer it. “I cannot see”, he said, 
“that our interests on the Danube in any way conflicted with those of the 
Danube States ... I am driven to ask what the Soviet interest in this 
matter really is and what motive they have in refusing to commit them- 
selves to any arrangements such as suggested. Does their anxiety to 
consult the other Danube States mean that Danube affairs are to be 
the sole concern of Danubian States and Russia alone?” There had 
been signs of a very exclusive policy there; Rumanian Danube shipping, 
for example, was now almost entirely controlled by a joint Soviet- 
Rumanian navigation company, set up in July, 1945, and another power- 
ful combine of the same kind in Hungary. Russia need have no fear 
that Britain’s participation in the Danube Commission would harm the 
interests of those countries. “‘What I cannot and will not contemplate’, 
he said, “is that this country which for 6 years fought against the 
enemies of freedom should, as a result, be squeezed out of an inter- 
national body, the very object of which is to maintain in navigation on 
these rivers the freedom for which we all fought.” 
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Next, as to the Italo- Yugoslav frontier, it was decided in London jy 
September that the frontier line was to be the ethnic line, to decide on 
which a local investigation was to be carried out. A special Commission 
conducted this and submitted its report to the Foreign Ministers jp 
Paris, containing an agreed statement of the ethnic, geographic, and 
economic data. The lines proposed by the British, French, and U.S. 
commissioners were not very different, and both he and Mr. Byrnes 
said they would accept the French line, which gave Yugoslavia the far 
greater part of the disputed area, but the Russian commissioner wished 
that whole area to be awarded to Yugoslavia, which would mean leaving 
over 500,000 Italians in Yugoslavia, but no Slav-speaking people in 
Italy. The only attempt at compromise was made by the U.S.A. and 
Britain; Russia made no move at all. 

As to Trieste, also, it was agreed unanimously in London that the 
port itself must be international, no matter under whose sovereignty the 
town was put, and accordingly they were surprised at Paris to find that 
even on the question of the port Russia appeared to have gone back on 
that agreement, and would not even discuss technical arrangements for 
setting up a free international port until the whole of the frontier 
question had been settled. 

Next, as to Austria, the U.S.A. suggested it should be put on the 
agenda at Paris, and there were substantial reasons why the whole 
problem should be settled, one being that the three Powers agreed in 
Moscow in October, 1943 that Austria should again secure her inde- 
pendence, and another, that if Austria, along with Italy, had a peace 
treaty there would be no need for lines of communication or troops of 
any Allied Power in the whole Danubian basin and the north of Italy. 
But Russia argued that she was not ready to discuss the problem. 
“T could not understand this”’, he said, and “‘I do not understand now.” 

In Moscow it was decided that it was the pre-Anschluss Austria that 
they were guaranteeing to restore. Accordingly, when the London Con- 
ference dealt with Austria he made a reservation that there might be 
minor rectifications in the frontiers in her favour, and he still hoped 
that in the settlement of the future of the South Tyrol Austria and 
Italy would not become estranged, but would arrive at a sensible arrange- 
ment. 

Regarding Bulgaria, it was agreed in September that after the peace 
treaty all Allied forces should be withdrawn. But in Paris it seemed to 
him that M. Molotov was abandoning the London decision, arguing that 
the lines of communication with the Soviet forces in Europe had to be 
maintained via the Danube, that that river was in part of its course the 
frontier of Bulgaria, and that L. of C. must be maintained for troops in 
Bulgaria as well as Rumania. This view he regarded as very, very ill- 
founded. 

There had been many arguments about the “curtain”. Britain's 
representatives had had every obstacle placed in their way. Deputations 
sent him reports that Britain ought to establish trade relations, but that 
was what the Government had been trying to do all the time—in 
Rumania, and in Hungary, only to be met with obstacles everywhere. 
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As to Poland they had offered to remit most of the debt incurred on her 
behalf, and they had also given liberally to U.N.R.R.A.—the second 
largest contribution in the world—yet they found themselves denounced 
from the very mouths they fed. They would never allow their repre- 
sentatives to do anything to hinder proper relations between Russia and 
these countries, but they did ask for reciprocity. 

The Soviet view on Italian reparations seemed to be that because the 
Allied Powers had not been invaded they did not understand the 
Russian wish to be compensated for some of the damage done by Italian 
armies. He refuted this charge, while the assertion that a reduction in 
occupation costs would enable Italy to meet the Soviet demands implied, 
he thought, a total lack of knowledge of Italy’s economic situation. She 
owed Britain, America, and Canada £165 million for goods supplied by 
way of relief, and U.N.R.R.A. had helped to the extent of £100 million. 
She was also experiencing a heavy deficit in her balance of payments, 
estimated at £250 million for 1946 and {100 million for 1947. Even 
before the war the value of her exports was only 65 per cent of her 
imports. But for occupation costs Italy did not have to find a single 
dollar or pound. Britain and the U.S.A. had exacted only lire costs, and 
had, in fact, to find hard currencies themselves to finance the supplies 
sent. If Italy had to make reparation deliveries in the form of industrial 
plant or of goods from current production her ability to export and earn 
foreign exchange would be correspondingly reduced and the aid needed 
from abroad correspondingly increased. ‘This was just a matter of hard 
facts. 

H.M. Government could not be a party to letting the British tax- 
payer in for a procedure which would amount to their money and 
labour going to a third Government as reparations on Italy’s account. 
Their policy was: (1) to enable Italy to repay what had been supplied as 
relief; (2) to help her restore her economy on a peace-time basis, and 
(3) then to remove any surplus war machinery and equipment not 
needed for peace-time economy. 

There was a proposal for a Treaty Commission to be responsible for 
the exercise of the treaty terms, but Russia objected to any supervisory 
machinery, either in Italy or the Balkans, but without some machinery 
he did not see how the treaty provisions could be administered, and 
their experience in other wars had shown the imperative necessity to 
have some judicial body to avoid long and protracted disputes. 

As to the Italian Colonies, in London in February the U.S.A. pro- 
posed that they should become international trusteeships under U.N.O. 
He agreed in principle, though doubtful how U.N.O. could undertake 
the day-to-day administration. The Soviet Union then, at Paris, 
claimed the individual trusteeship for Tripolitania. After much dis- 
cussion this was withdrawn, but in doing so Russia demanded that, in 
return, her proposal for Trieste should be accepted. He could not 
accept such a proposition, because to hand over 500,000 Italians to 
Yugoslavia in return for the withdrawal of an unfounded claim by 
Russia seemed to him to introduce a method of dealing and bargaining 
in international affairs that was absolutely unjust and unsound. 
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Russia then proposed to support the French proposal that the whole 
of Libya be returned to Italy, and the trusteeship given to her. The 
U.S.A. agreed if this could produce general agreement, and he (Bevin) 
was prepared to accept it provided Cyrenaica was placed under British 
trusteeship owing to the pledge given to the Senussi that they should 
never again fall under Italian domination. There was no gain in it for 
anybody; Cyrenaica would be a financial liability, whoever got it. He 
therefore proposed that the matter be referred to the deputies for 
examination of all three proposals, French, British, and American. 

His proposal for the lumping together of British and Italian Somali- 
land and the adjacent part of Ethiopia as a trust territory was made so 
that the nomads, who had to cross frontiers for grazing land in certain 
months of the year, should lead their frugal existence with the least 
possible hindrance and have a chance of a decent economic life. Was it 
unreasonable that Britain should be the administrating authority? 
She was giving up a protectorate comparable in size with the area it was 
hoped Ethiopia would contribute, it was a British force that freed that 
area and bore the main brunt of restoring Ethiopia’s independence, and 
Britain was paying {1,000,000 a year to help to support the nomad 
tribes. If the Conference did not like this proposal Italian Somaliland 
could be put under U.N. trusteeship. Eritrea was an artificial entity: 
it could not stand by itself, but only under some system of trusteeship. 
In any case, all he asked was that either U.N.O. or the deputies or some 
commission should study the problem and report, so that they could get 
a correct and proper settlement. 

He did not understand why the Dodecanese should have to await 
settlement until every other problem was solved. They were constantly 
told that the four deputies were agreed that the islands should be given 
to Greece, yet the Soviet delegation would not give effect to this until 
every other territorial problem had been settled. 

As to Germany he was very agreeably surprised when they received 
from the U.S.A. a draft treaty for 25 years, to ensure that Germany 
remained disarmed at the end of the occupation. When the news that 
America was going to propose this at the Peace Conference was released 
he had announced, after communicating with the Cabinet, that they 
warmly welcomed it. It was a matter of profound regret to witness the 
way it was received by the Soviet representative. Inferences and 
charges about the present disarmament arrangements were made to 
counter Mr. Byrnes’ proposals. “‘At once we agreed”, he said, “that 
if there was any doubt as to what each of us was doing in the way of 
economic and military disarmament in Germany a four-Power com- 
mission should immediately investigate all the zones, not merely one, 
and see exactly what was happening. This is still under discussion— 
however, we must not become weary in well-doing.” 

He believed that if Russia studied the draft treaty and realized what a 
protection for “peace indivisible” this meant, they would come round 
and not miss this great opportunity. He would have thought that a 
four-Power pact, properly carried out, would have created a 
situation far more secure than the harnessing of a few satellite weak 
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States as buffers between Russia and a possible future aggressor. But he 
would not admit failure, and he appealed to the U.S.A. not to be 
daunted by a first refusal. 

As to the Ruhr, they were no less insistent than France that it should 
not again be used for war. It had a great potential for peace, and the 
Cabinet had studied carefully papers advancing preliminary views as 
to how it might be organized. He had asked that these proposals might 
be examined objectively with the French, the Dutch, the Luxem- 
burgers, and the Belgians in the first instance, in accordance with the 
decision taken that they should at first pursue the subject through 
diplomatic channels. The different viewpoints were now under expert 
and urgent consideration. It was not a case in which one could arrive at 
dogmatic conclusions and impose them upon others—they must evolve 
the right solution for the security of Europe. 

After referring to the French views regarding the Saar and the U.S. 
proposals for a study of the German problem in two phases, he recalled 
that he had moved a resolution for the appointment of special deputies 
to examine the whole problem of Germany and study the Berlin 
decisions and also proposals to lead up to the preparation of a peace 
treaty and report to the Foreign Ministers’ meeting of June 15. He 
would prefer that the German problem should be considered as a whole 
before the final settlement was made of all the various points—the 
Ruhr, the Saar, reparations, etc. The Potsdam Agreement envisaged 
Germany being treated as a whole, which meant that the surplus food 
in the East would feed the West and the goods of the West go to the 
East, and sufficient earnings would be produced, so that Germany 
would not be a charge on any of the Allies. The British Government 
could not accept the position which involved a budgetary expenditure 
of £80 million a year to subsidize Germany, nor the position that the 
Soviet zone was an exclusive place, while the British was wide open for 
inspection and Britain was subject to accusations for which there was 
not the slightest justification. 

There had also been great difficulties over the level of German 
industry, and he recalled the figures of the tonnage of steel Germany 
was to be allowed to produce and suggested that the real solution would 
be to place the Ruhr under international control. 

As to the proposal to call a conference of the 21 nations in the event 
of the four Ministers failing to agree in Paris, the U.S.A. and Britain 
came to the conclusion—and this was not “‘ganging up’’—that they 
could not go on in a state of war for ever. The purpose of the four- 
Power meetings was to facilitate the making of peace and not to obstruct 
it. If the four could not agree, it seemed to him a perfectly reasonable 
and democratic proposal to let daylight into the problems by the 
rest of the 21 nations expressing their views and, out of their views, 
possibly finding a solution. M. Molotov’s attitude was that this would 
end in two conferences. “I tried to fathom this out”’, he said, “and 
came to the conclusion that what he meant was two opinions. Therefore, 
you cannot move at all if there is a diversity of opinion. It is very diffi- 
cult for us to accept rule by one party or one opinion. It is an intolerable 
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situation, and we shall never get peace if that goes on.” If the foy; 
could not agree they ought to take their work before the conference of 
21—both the drafts they had agreed and the questions on which they 
could not agree, and if they still could not get agreement on calling th: 
conference of 21 it was obvious that the world could not be left in tha: 
undecided state. They must regularize their relations with the ex. 
enemy countries, and ‘I propose to make another effort at agreemen 
before deciding on any final or alternative form”. 

As regards Palestine, they awaited the observations of the Jews and 
Arabs on the Committee’s Report. In Indonesia negotiations were going 
on, and he was anxious that all British forces should he withdrawn a 
soon as possible. In Singapore a Special Commission for S.E. Asia had 
been set up and was hard at work on improving the production and 
distribution of food as a defence against the famine threatening that 
area as well as India and China. An agreement had been signed with 
Siam for the purchase of 1,200,000 tons of rice, Burma had undertaken 
to supply several hundred thousand tons of old rice, and the Nether. 
lands E.I. had agreed to sell 500,000 tons of unmilled rice. 

In conclusion, Britain and the U.S.A. were, he said, accused of 
conspiring to acquire bases in various islands of the Pacific and the 
Atlantic. During the war the U.S.A. established bases on a number of 
islands administered by the Dominions, with their willing consent, 
They spent a lot of money on those bases, and naturally wanted to 
know the views of the Dominions about their future status. Many 
of the islands were important for civil aviation. “We have been dis- 
cussing all this with the U.S.A. and the Dominions”, he said; “‘I hope 
we shall be able to make arrangements which will be to the general 
interest, and I trust that what I have said will prevent any further ill- 
grounded suggestions that we are engaged in some sort of conspiracy 
in this matter.” 

He ended by saying he did not think it would be impossible for them 
at their next meeting to arrive at agreed conclusions. There was no real 
and insurmountable division; but all parties must try—“‘we can and we 
must, if everybody is willing, bridge the gap now existing between the 
East and the West, since otherwise the peace will be no more durable 
than that after 1919”. Not only must East and West meet, they must 
understand and learn to co-operate. “It is my belief”, he said, “that 
mutual respect and confidence are now in the process of formation.” 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


"June 6-29 Conference (Maritime) of the I.L.O., Seattle. 


14 United Nations Commission on Atomic Energy, New York. 


15 Four Ministers’ Conference, Paris. 


” 


20 International Health Conference, New York. 


June 17-July 9 Empire Scientific Conference, London, Cambridge, 
Oxford. 
June 21 Elections to the National Convention, Newfoundland. 
” Referendum in Poland. 


July Preparatory Commission of the U.N.E.S.C.O., London. 


Comité International Technique et Juridique des Experts, 
Paris. 


” 


» 9-20 Commonwealth Scientific Official Conference, London. 
Sept. 1 Referendum on the monarchy in Greece. 
3 General Assembly of the United Nations, New York. 
Conference of the I.L.O., Montreal. 


Plenary Session of the Food and Agricultural Organization, 
Washington? 


General Conference of U.N.E.S.C.O., Paris. 


Pan-American Conference, Bogota. 
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